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take this state of things into consideration, though the
proposal to subsidize the Maritime Provinces was unpopular
in Canada. At last, however, largely by the tact and ability
of Mr. Alexander Gait, a modus vivendi was arrived at.
After the passing of the Quebec Eesolutions, George Brown
proceeded to London, where he found that the scheme had
given 'prodigious satisfaction'. The Home Government
indeed only criticized two decisions of the Quebec Conference.
They objected to the pardoning power, which was the pre-
rogative of the Crown, being vested in the Provincial
Lieutenant-Governors, and they considered that the mem-
bers of the Legislative Council being fixed at seventy-two
might lead to a parliamentary deadlock. The Quebec
Resolutions were brought before the Canadian Parliament
at the beginning of February, 1865. They were treated as
the terms'of a treaty between independent Powers, which
could not be amended, but must be accepted or rejected
en bloc. In spite of extremely able speeches against the
Union from Mr. Antoine Dorion and Mr. Christopher
Dunkin, the resolutions passed the House of Assembly
by a majority of 58 in a house of 124 voting, and the
Legislative Council by a still greater majority. But the
ship of Confederation had not yet sailed into smooth waters.
A general election in New Brunswick resulted in the rout
of its advocates. The coalition Canadian Government,
which had been formed for the one purpose of settling
the future Constitution, saw its work indefinitely postponed;
whilst the position was made more difficult by the death of
the Prime Minister, and the inability of George Brown and
John Alexander Macdonald to act in friendly partnership.
Brown's resignation in the winter of 1865 was precipitated
by differences with his colleagues as to the line to be taken
in view of the termination in 1866 of the Reciprocity Treaty
with the United States; but its real cause was his profound
distrust and dislike of his predominant colleague, John A.
Macdonald.